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schools of thought are worked out in a well-informed and careful 
way, can hardly fail to be of considerable use to students of the 
subject. Nor can it be called a mere compendium. It includes 
valuable discussions as well as accurate summaries. At the same 
time, it may be doubted whether the help which it will render to 
the student is very great. The discussions are probably too frag- 
mentary to be convincing, and it is to be feared that the elaborate 
subdivisions of the subject will in many cases be more confusing 
than enlightening. The principles on which these divisions are 
made do not seem sufficiently clear. They appear to me to be 
intricate without being exhaustive. The book may, however, be 
safely recommended as the work of a thoroughly competent thinker, 
and as dealing in a sympathetic spirit with the most opposite points 
of view. The general tone of the book is admirable. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

German Social Democracy. By Bertrand Russell. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. 204. 

This book consists of six lecturers delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, together with a bibli- 
ography and an interesting appendix on the attitude of Social 
Democracy towards the Woman Question in Germany. The 
author has been very successful in combining an account of the 
theory upon which Social Democracy supposes itself to be based, 
with the history of its actual development under the very difficult 
political conditions of Germany. The subject is an interesting 
one, treated in an interesting manner; but perhaps what chiefly 
attracts the reader is to compare the very different products of the 
Marxian seed as sown in English and German soils. The German 
clings with all the fidelity of the feudal retainer to the teachings 
of his master : to the German Social Democrat it is sufficient to 
say " thus spoke Karl Marx," and no further proof is required. 
Marx said that in all branches of production large businesses tend 
to replace small ones, therefore they do (see p. 153) ; and if any 
branch of production does not do so, why, then, it must be made 
to, and, having accepted Marx with closed eyes, they carry out the 
conclusions from his fictitious premises with a blind, relentless 
logic which enforces admiration in spite of its perversity. No 
doubt, it is their obstinate consistency which will not allow them 
to compromise with the enemy, nor to lend an ear to " Danaos 
dona ferentes," and which enables them to swallow even the hard 
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fact of the continued existence of the peasant proprietor — no 
doubt it is this consistency which gives them their strength. The 
people can understand a doctrine which has been consistently 
preached and practised for more than a generation, and will sup- 
port it while it remains unchanged. It has become for them, as 
Mr. Russell says, a religion. But for that very reason to introduce 
into it the English light-hearted insincerity would be fatal to its 
stability, and would probably reduce it to the wavering game of 
expediency which is played by English Socialists. "It is to be 
hoped," writes Mr. Russell, discussing the future of German 
Social Democracy, " that, like other religious bodies, like the two 
chief leaders at the last Congress, they will lose something in logi- 
cal acumen, and adopt, in their political activity, maxims really 
inconsistent with their fundamental principles, but necessitated by 
practical exigencies, and reconciled by some more or less fallacious 
line of reasoning." Very likely the adoption of such a plan of 
campaign might be followed by many much needed concessions, 
but would it not bring also the downfall of Social Democracy? 

That Mr. Russell advocates this compromising policy as a friend, 
and not as an insidious enemy, is clear ; but, on the whole, he pre- 
serves the attitude of the impartial historian throughout, and his 
intimate knowledge of the subject has enabled him to produce a 
book which will be very useful to the student. 

H. Bosanquet. 
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The Elements of Politics. By Professor Sidgwick. Second edition, revised 
throughout. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1897. 
[The additions and alterations, though numerous, are mostly of a minor kind. 
An appendix is added, containing an enlarged discussion of Austin's view of 
Sovereignty. The total amount of additional matter amounts to over thirty pages. 
Considering that the aim of the book is to " expound, within a convenient com- 
pass, . . . the chief general considerations that enter into the rational discussion 
of political questions in modern states," it seems doubtful whether any such en- 
largement was desirable ; but the advanced student of politics will, of course, be 
glad to have a somewhat more extended statement of Dr. Sidgwick's views on 
particular points. The work as a whole seems still to have the defect of being 
much too large for an elementary treatise, and too incomplete for an advanced 
treatise on the principles of politics. Whether it is not a still more serious de- 
fect that the whole point of view is based on the ideas of Bentham and his school 
instead of on those of Aristotle and Hegel, may be a matter of opinion. It must 



